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ISS    GREAT BRiTAIN AND CONTINENTAL POLITICS    [1846-
that of "oppressed nationalities,'* wherever they were to be found,
Paknerston preserved the formal neutrality of England w*th tolerable
success. ** Every post/5 he writes. *c sends me a lamenting Minister
throwing himself and his couatn upon England for help which I am
obliged to tell him we cannot afford him." Nevertheless, the
Woolwich Arsenal was permitted to supply the Sicilian insurgents
indirectly with arms, and Palmerston allowed himself the luxury of
pouring out his scui to a somewhat unsympathetic Ambassador at
Vienna! " T^ Aastriars," he wrote to Ponsonby (Sept. 9th, 1849),
" are really 5,he greatest brutes thai evei called themselves by the
undeserved -same of civilised men* Their atrocifies m ^ahcia, m
Italy, m Hurgary, :a Transylvania are only be equalled by the
proceedings of the ne^ro race in 4friea and Haiti, ... I do hope that
you will maintain the honour and dignity of England by expressing
openly and decidedly the disgust which such proceedings excite in Jae
public mmJ in this Country.>s l Small \voncler that such vehemence
excited the nlarm of Palme* ston's Royal mistress ; with the people,
however, his popularity steadily increased.
m- The Minuter v/as not content with words. He encouraged the
Sultan to refuse to surrender Kossuth and other Hungarian refugees
who had escaped into Turkey, and "when the letter was threatened
with war by -* u>tm ard Russia, be ordered the British tfeet up to the
Dardanelles. Th-e French Republic acted m concert with Great
Britain; but, iMth or without allies, Palme* s ton was "resolved to
support Turkey, lt-t who will be agamst her in this matter ". He
was prepared even for war, though he did not anticipate it. The
despatch of the fleet " wrs, for the Sultan, like holding a bortle of
salts to the mse rf a 'ady who had been frightened ?V The bold
policy was successful. But the pace set by Palrnerston WAS becoming
too hot for iiis colleagues. Neither to their qualms, however, nor to
those of the Queen did he pay much heed. He regarded the Fnreigii
Office as his peculium, and all intruders were politely warned off.
The Prime Minister, though sympathetic in the main towards his
colleague's policy. *bund it impossible to defend Irs methods. The
Queen detested the erd nr less than the means. By Palmerston
himself her remonstrances were ignored : Lord John, though no
courtier, could not and did rot treat them so lightly. He felt indeed,
and told Palmerston, that the Queen's " imeasiners was not always
groundless/* and by the spring of 1850 he had made up his mind to
remove his impetuous lieutenant from the Foreign Office.3 His in-
tention, however, was frustrated partly by the attack made upon the
foreign policy of the Government by the Opposition leaders, and still
more by Palmerston's superb vindication of it in the House of
Commons, a vindication which put him on a pedestal of popularity.
' Ashley, i. ISO                        *To Lord Normanby, October 23rd, 1849
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